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FARM SITUATION. AND GENERAL BUSINES S-. 
EE TC TE Te 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES AND INCOLE In 1950 | 


ATthough ‘the demand for fam products, ‘is expected to continue at a high neal 
farmers, stable farm production costs, and a substantial drop in the realized net 
income of farm operators is being repeated. For the year as a whole, prices 
received by farmers and cash receipts from farm marketings may average less than 
10 percent below 1949. The drop in farm operators' net income this year may be 
nearly as great as that which occurred last year. This would leave net income 
about a third below the peak reached in 1947. For the most part, the increases. 
in consumer demand that have occurred since last fall have been channeled into 
housing, automobiles, and home. furnishings rather than into food and other farm 
products. ig 

The Demand and: Price Situation, B.A.E., April 1950,p.1. 


COTTON LINT . 


-MILL MARGINS AND FABRIC PRICES (AVERAGE 17 CONSTRUCTIONS) DROP FROM MARCH‘ TO 
APRIL 


Price for cloth fron one pound of ne 1 (average 17 constructions) declined | 
from 68.74 cents in March to 65.61 cents in April; mill margins from 36,69 cents: 
to 33.08 cents. Quotations on cotton: and rayon staple were practically the same 
from April to May 18. Prices of sheeting and osnaburgs declined from a péak 
attained earlier in the year. Printcloth fabric (38-1/2" 5,35 yd.) was'17 cents - 
per yard on May 18, about 1-3/4 cents pieter than in March of this year a 2-1/4 
cents higher than in April 1949, 


Table 1.- Prices of raw cotton, ‘rayon staple and cotton fabrics, and . 
cotton mill margins in cents. 


eT, ior 18, 


Peer aie gee f <Apriols Mare 4° Feb. 2) ApYs 
eetoaes 3 3 aoe *° 1950 $3) 1950.4, . TOSO sume 
Cotton, Middling 15/16" : : : ae ; av gee 

PPaeriwered 28 Madey Tbe iis vec ve cewecs? 54.67 + 54.29 2 '55,52 ¢ 3357; saebauae 

Rayon, viscos3 staple r : : et get Sime 

equivalent price l/ 9 LDeveeseesesseeeee? SL.15 : 51,15 2 "31,15 : 31.15 3 32.93 
Rayon, acetate staple ' gyn $ ; 3° : . ae 

equivalent price lu DUNE Seb elakba chageset Obgoo si Of wOO Ss. Olwod, s O soo pe yeoLacs 
Cotton fabrics, average 17 constructions :  , : : Bh oh age 

Price for cloth from 1 lb. of cotton 2/: - + 65,61: 68.74 % 69,63 .: 62.57 

Mill margins. DURE mie ALU eLe ates vee cash os 465.0804) 86,69.sr'bt, Sere. Oe 
Sheeting, 37" 4,00, yde 4/eeccecessececee? 16,25 * 16.25 : 16.75 : 16.75 : 16,00 
Osnaburge, 36" e. i yd. Smee 7°: 21.50 : 21.88 : 21.88 : 22.00 : 20.38 
Printcloth, 3G-1/2i 5.55, yd. 4/'s... sy 4,27,00 217,00, 215,25 15.25 214075 


iy, Cost to mill of same amount of usable fiber as’ supplied by one pound, of cotton 
(rayon price x .89). 

e/ Price of approximate quantity: of cloth obtuinable from a pound of cotton: with wk 4 
adjustments for saleable waste (Cotton Branch, P.ll.A.). Na, 

3/ Difference between cloth prices and price (1O-market: average) of cotton = 
assumed, to be used in each kind of cloth (Votton Branch, P.M,A.). 4 | 

4/ From Daily 111 Stock Reporter. 5/ From Yournal of Commerce « 
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“s = dicain ehionalibabeaie Ute oe 
COTTON CONSUMPTION PER DAY.UP IN APRIL 
Cotton consumption averaged 36,172 bales per working day during the 4-week period 
in April, as contrasted with 35,929 bales in March ‘and’28,955 bales’ in April 1949. 
Stoeks on hand were 9.1 million bales on April 30, exceeding the stocks on April 


30, 1949 by 1.8 million bales. Active spindle hours declined from 11,1 billion 
hours in March to 8,8 billion in April, while spindle activity increased slightly. 


Table 2.- Cotton consumption and stocks, and spindle hours in cotton mills» 


ai > April: March :February : Tpril 
$1950 2/3 


1950 3/ : 1950 @/-: 1949 4/ 


Consumption, average per working day, bdles1/: 36,172 : 35,929 : 37,592 : 28,955 
On hand, 1,000. baleSeccecccccsncovccccccgee: a e129 : 10 ,184 ° 11,055 oe 7,520 
Active spindle -hours, billionSs.eseccceesced 19808 ose co TTT 6s O62" «2 754 
Spindle activity, percent of capacity .5/.s.2 12768 2) Le7sSs1SS.a 9s 9729 


1/7 Number of working days per month: April 1949, 20=2/3 days (calendar month); 
~ February 1950, 19-2/3 days (4 weeks); March 1950, 25 days (5 weeks); and April 
1950, 19+-2/3 days (4 weeks). | on 
27 Based on 4 week period. : a 
3/ Based on 5-week period. Aries G 
4/ Based on calendar month. Sp 
5/ Includes activity on fibers other than cotton totaling 0.3 to 0.6 billion 
Spindle hours for each period shown. 
From Bureau of the Census Reports. 


THIRTEEN PERCENT OF COTTON PRODUCTION IN LOAN ON APRIL 27TH 


Cotton production was 15.9 million running bales during the 1949-50 season, of which 
13 percent of the new crop was in the Government loan as of April e7th. During the 
entire year,about 20 percent of the cotton production was placed in the loan. On 
April 27 of this year, 30 percent of Oklahoma's production was in the loan as come 
pared with 21 percent for Georgia, 21 percent for Arizona, 19 percent for Texas, 13 
percent for New Mexico, and smaller percentages for the remaining states, — 


Table 3.- Cotton production and cotton in Government loan, U. S,, 1949-50 season 


ie 


: : :Loan cotton as percentage 
“tate :Production 1/: Loan cotton £/ ; of production @ 
: sAll loans $/:Outstanding 4/; 411 loans : Outstanding 
Be A : 1,000 bales : 1,000 bales: 1,000 bales : Percent :; Percent 
Alabama..seeoee’ “O5a09.. & - 165 gOuant BO taaiant Lo : 10. - 
AYLZONA s. ovceee? 549.4 3 Lege. <3 114.3 3: 23 : ar aes: 
Arkansa6..erese? 1,607.7 °°: r48.8 : Pago SPs 15 3 7 
Calsroriias sen ct: , tures, at 146.2 : TO ga ae pial : 2 
Georgian isanet fo Glee eS Slee Te0,5 7: Bo mans 21 
LOWLEL2SriGisis aise at Ba566 $ By ey i 5909 3 ne ee om Rhos 
Mississippi s,s. 1,460.1 °° 3 37258 weil Mie noee) Via Geen Jesu. Dele 
MisSouri..e.s.0% | 477.8 | 3 Sl.4 Aoaby t= ie 8 5 
New WMGXx2.COs sis ot ayn. Ge Cog Gk use ‘ST SLi a8. cin leines WO Cle eee manne : Sis 
North Carolina.: 490.8 : 44.5 : $4.8 : 2 : | 
Oklahoma...02..% © S876 +3 267.5 *% LUA Re es) Os, ee : 30.. 
SoutmsCancigna.¢ Wie. 565,7 ies 148.4. 3 40 ybue ag lg Tees 
Tennessee... .e.! HORS a elie Pa eis (LO OUR, Mae v4 +4 Pa 
TOXAS se e'vieveewet iD gOOQek..) 8) DOS ep Aps tie «Lobe Camu stiutenienS : 19 
Other states...3 O8et~ 3 gO eee 3 : 2 
Totalvaavecoe?  1o,907e6  $.. ByliGMe,, § | Ley los Rees : 13 
T/ Running bales. From Bureau of Census reports. a ae 


2/ From Cotton Trade Journal,-May 12, 1950, p. 12. Based.on data from Commodity 
Credit Corporation. ‘Does not include cotton in loan from past seasons. 

3/ All cotton:in Government loan during 1949-50 season, 

Z/ Quantity of cotton in loan as of April 27th.* 


& 


Bey aoe 
1949 PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE OF COTTON GIVEN 


According to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 1949 cotton crop of |. 
16,127,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight (valued at $2,262,779) was the largest 
crop produced since 1937, and the fourth largest crop on record, The crop was 8. 
percent above the 1948 production of 14,877,000 bales (valued at 2,260,089), and 
43 percent more than the _ten-year average of 11,306,000 bales. 

Cotton Production, BeA.E,, May 5, 1950. 


NEW DEVICE DEVELOPED TO xEMOVE COTTON TRASH: 


The U. %. Department of Agriculture announcéd a new device and processing for re- . 
moving re Bt and other foreign matter from’ seed’ cotton has been developed, and the 
inventor has assigned his patent right to the Department. The device consists of 


two. concentric cylinders (one within the other). The cotton to be cleaned passes 
through the “annular or ring-shaped space between the cylinders. In the cleaning 
operation, air from a number of small pressure jets entering through the outside 
cylinder blasts any foreign material from the locks of cotton, which are held by 
their own inertia, until they begin to whirl. This process is repeated again and 
again. ‘The ‘dis lodged trash is then skimmed off through the offset slot openings, 
or skimmer Tips. The U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville, Mississippi, 
will have responsibility for translating these new principles into effective use 
when the principles and related factors of design have been completed and fully > 
verified by the Batelle Memorial Institute. 

‘ Southern Textile News, May 20, 1950, ped. 


CO aE TON, PRODUCTS 


BAGS : TTON AND BURLAP BAG PRICES DECLINE IN MAY 


The prices’ of new cotton and burlap flour bags were 4ee4.00 and »e28.10 per thes 
sand, respectively, on May 15, as compared with #230.00 and $237.65 per thousand 
on April 15 of this year, and. pee7?e75 and 197.20 per thousand on May 15, 1949. 
Paper. bags. sold for #94.15 per thousand in May and April, and 108.75 in reed one © 


year age ; 
Table 4.- 


Mid-month prices of 100-pound flour bags soc he 
______(Dollars per thousand) ___ | | 


ye" . 


May 1949. \ 


Se * May 1950 ? April 1950* March 1950+ 
Prices, new, St. Louis 1/ : : : : 
OGRE TE set lca tectivecabecne oe lsOU 9: 3 geS0,00 02 Robe 7 on) Ms Re hee 
BUeUePa ey tase viet’ caasetdeemae (eRGell. FT) \ RS7ebO 8" eto,0o. | os kore 
PApPOT av sarecerocecmsesecscoces 94.15 #94 LB. Fe GAEL 2 8 Leta 
Prices-,-second-hand, New York ; : - : 
Cotton, once=used 2/arecsccoes! af Pe TES 0s Y Lo0g00 a: LSCaue 
Cotton, bakery-run Bf sseeeveee? 700 f00"" *F" "100,00", “ 105.00° 2" 100,00... 
Burlap, Once-used''2/ seosesese? 4/ pee LOG G00 100,007" 2 oda 
Burlap, bakery-run 3/..eeese.0: 105,00 +: 110,00 =<: 110,00 : 100,00 
Paper, bakery=run aioe! 5400'. 3 500 ; 5.00 3. 10,00 
Difference : : : Wi Sea Be 
Cotton, new minus once-used,..: 4/: it BO Ee BS B75 > VE STS 
Cotton, new minus bakery-run..: 127.00 ¢ 130.00 ¢ 133075 +."187.75 , ° 
Burlap, new minus once-uSed.s..: Af ot) 137.65. 8: 143.65." £9) 97-en0 
Burlap, new minus bakery-run..: 123.10 +: 17.65 ¢ 133,65 : 97.20" 
Paper, new minus bakery-run...? Boa CSW RU go) 28 89.15 $ 98.78 


4,00 yd. sheeting cut 45" unprinted; burlap, 56" 10 oz. cut’ "Ean if 
~ unprinted; paper, 18 x 4-1/2 x 36-3/4" unpriinted; all 1.c.l. shipments. No -al-+ 
lowance’ made for qua nbd or cash discountss Fran a large bag manufacturer. * 
e/ From a*large second-hand bag dealer. | wn hic 
From Daily Mill Stock Reporter. 
No data available. 


T/7 Cotton, 37 


ae 
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CORDAGE AND TWINE: 236 THOUSAND BALES CONSUMED FOR THIS. USE IN 1947 


In 1947 the production of cordage and twine made’ of cotton totaled 96,3 million 
pounds (236 thousand bales). Cordage production was 33,5 million pounds (80 thou- 
sand bales) and twine production was 62.8 million pounds (156 thousand bales) in 
1947, ' 


Table 5.- Cotton cordage and twine annual production in the 
United States, 1939 and 1942-47. 


et em 


1947} 1946 ' 1945 ; 1944 = 1943 ¢ 1942: ! 1989 


sMillion:Million:Million:Million: VM 1lion:ililliont Million 
vata pounds :pounds :pounds ‘pounds _ ‘pou spo = 


9461 


* 
e 
a 
» 


oe of 


Quantities produced , total if: EIS Tee oo Ts Pata 3 ee 1: ‘104,49 2102.5 


ene meee norrte ceca | Senaniname naan. miiemaermnmnina | smi 
a ea 


' Cotton COTUOP Es Watee sein Sie ie 3365 ° STel Hy Byepw ee: 34,0 oy? 39,2 ry “89.8. Bat 0.3 5 
 Braidederceacsncncocecsesed. SGel & RUek % | h455°% “ODER of.) Rsk ot. Roe SZ 
TWLStEd. .eceneeessaawet. » 0542. LO0s9ut. «Lhem: Helier semi la useless 
dotiton tine secon cle” BUS t, B5.00 io? Sed tie 200 1 ib pees xeRaT Eeeeo 
Fishing and other cabled: $ : : $ $ 3 
GWINES B/aavcccsaensct COG9 f, ResO'k , ReeO gibekenuts icine (se Ogememees 
Tying and wrapping twine: 36.9 : 45.0 : 40.9 : 34.5 : 32.7 : 32,0 : 35,4 
All Guat issia ce ve buiee eae 3/ rH et) $ 15.9 ° 14,9 ‘ 12.6 4 10,3 ° a 
2, 2000 itind S000 «hb 000) sid O00 sa s000 #3 LS00087 1TS000 
; 3 bales : bales * bales : Hass : bales + bales: bales 
Cotton equivalents A stk wale inet 236 | 2). SOO enter eb bY OTT 257. 5° DOr Pecan 
SS! LE! SS Ss LA Shack 
Cotton i leat A mer som ey ce crt atieor a demise 
: 3 


Braldedis view ves scsoseeee ba). OO. He - Cae eeipae tee ci a eek ieee 


Twisted sisugiecetare tates eT tT eG 28 Borie oO. tee aaa oy, 
“SCOb DONS UNLECSs edevsiecioean 2 elo Of0Re) MEO. §) es) 160 fotos 
Fishing and other cabled: — oF eile : : : : 

CWiNGS 2/yaiesys osasicgd yuOe .?. weenie oO? ciel ol es eee er yO 

Tying: and wrapping twine: 92 :, Lie ge OL OG 2 lo otk 2 Sean OC 

All Ober esereee ees oreo et Of Ch. pees AOS. Onis phd. ae ce amr, 


of. the Census: and 


1/ From Facts for +ndustry Seer 37-7-9 and 3e- wied03. Bares a: 
Cehsus of Manufactures MCReF, Bureau of the Census..,.‘.”. 

2/ Intludes fish net twine, | trot lines, staging twines, etices dian seire twine, 
hausér cords, and cable cords for use in camouflage nets. Gee 

3/ Separate data not available. | abe 

4/ Cofdage — quantities. produced multiplied by 1.15, to allow fer waste, and |.-.. 

divided by 480, Twine--quantities produced multiplaed by: 1.19; divided by 480. 

Results given in dic ae net weighy bales. ., 


LUGGAGE: 70 THOUSAND BALES CONSUMED IN THIS END USE 


According to the National Cotton Council, cotton. accounts for 43 percent of the’ ? 
total materials used in hand luggage, and: the manufacturers of luggage and related 
products consume the equivalent of 70 thousand bales of cotton a year. More than 
90"percent of women's hand luggage is coveréd with cotton, Manufacturers say women 
prefer cotton covers because of their light weight, variety of colors and patterns. 


LaIPE sa 


strength and durability, and resistance to scuffing, scratching and tearing. Cot-. 
ton canvas, coated cotton canvas and fabrics, leather, coated paper, vulcanized 
fiber, fiberboard, unsupported film, and metal are the principal covering mate~ 
rials used by the luggage industry. 

ee and rayon have a major pet of the lining market, with cotton dominat~< 
_: ing in men! s luggage and rayon in women's cases. Luster, in addition to feminine 
appeal, was listed as the outstanding reason for. oe rayon lining in women's 
. luggage. . 

Cotton holds about 80 percent of the thread market in luggage; it competes 
with linen and nylon. The trend in recent years has. been.away from linen thread 
to cotton. 

The competitive position for cotton in the luggage industry can be improved 
through research leading to luster, suppleness and Sees Miettoalie and- through”: 
emphasis on bright colors in lining materials for women's luggage. Greater ten- 
sile strength and more resistance to effects.of perspiration are among needs ‘for 
cotton thread in order to minimize threats from other materials. ~ Developments in 
-elasticity, pliability, and resistance to fraying are research opportunities: for 
agaptanees cotton to luggage bindings. . 

Progress Bulletin, National Cotton Coun eS Mey 15, eee 


TIRE FABRIC: ‘COTTON PRICE INCREASES ‘1 CENT FROM APRIL 70 MAY 1.- 


The price of 12/4/2 cotton fabric was 65.5 cents per pound and 59.6 cents per’ ¥ 
square yard on May 1, or approximately 1 cent higher than the April l prices. 
Rayon tire fabric prices were unchanged from April to May l. 


Table 6.— Prices of cotton and rayon tire fabric, May 1 and | 
forded, 1285p 


Cord :Fabric ae Price ‘per p per pound :: P + Price pe por 5g« © Sqayd. 


Fabri : 
abric : sper Sqeyde 1 May 1 April 1 :: ae 2 May 1 ‘April te 
; : Pound : Cents +: Cénts:.:: Cents. : Cents 
Passenger car tires :; aie ed : : | $a a 
Cotton. fabrics: ..% «3 12/4/2: x OR, SO = 659 e* 64.5. 32 59,6. 2 aaa 
Rayon fabric.e......: s1650/2a! So 479 :61.5~61.8:61.5-61.8: :48.6-48.8:48.6-48,8 
Truck tires : : : : a3 : it 
Rayon fabric.......:1100/2: 62 POE Pas 62.0° “tt” Sone) ee odes 
Rayon fabrices...s+1650/2: eit ° 6hi.5 ° 6145 33 48.0 * 48.0 
Rayon fabrice......#2200/2: 282 ormicdenten 60,5) 22° 40,0 os") meg 
V Those are are typical fabric w Woights and rare somewha t for different tire manufac— 
“ture rse 
Based on reports from independent rubber companies. r 
ACIDITY IN a FOUND “IMPORTANT FACTOR IN COPTON'S DAGENERATTON oe BS Se 


eee 


The rdok laure Clothing Depot, as a result of a series of tests to’ determine . 
reasons for the degradation of cotton fabrics resulting from exposure to the ele- 
ments and storage following such exposure, has determined that atmospheric acidity 
is one of the-most important factors, the Office, of Technical aa cain Of the - 
Department pepe onmen ss stated. ; i : 


varene oes bye 


Previous eter cre have given: little attention to this factor, caused i 
hydrogen sulphide or carbonic acid arising from burned fuel. The effect of the 
atmo spheric acidity was found to continue even during post-aging. 

Daily News Record, April 27, 1950, p. 30 
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COMPETI TIVE PRODUCTS 


ORLON: DUPONT TO BULLD STAPLE UNIT 


According to E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, they plan to construct a new unit 
at Camden, S. C., to manufacture orlon in staple form. The new plant will be a 
separate unit to be constructed at Camden next to the plant being built for manu- 
facturing orlon in the form of continuous filament yarn. Research on the staple 
process is being increased from a laboratory-scale operation toa Shane rggo 
operation at the company's Waynesboro, Va., research laboratory.. 

Journal of Commerce, April 21, 1950, D. le. 


ORLON: INITIAL OUTPUT OF CONTINUOUS FILAMENT WILL BE IN 4 DENIERS 


According to Andrew E. Buchanan, Jr., of tie DuPont Company, the Camden S.C, -.. 
plant will produce four deniers of orlon continuous filament yarns. . They are 75, 
~100, 150, and «00 denier yarns. 
. Daily News. Record, April 24, 1950, pe 14, & 
ORLON: USE FOR INDUSTRIAL AND HOUS“HOLD PRODUCTS NOP EXPECTED chase ATE 19503 

FOR APPAREL USS | ABOUT 1951 . 


According to an article in the Daily News Record, products made with: orlon in the 
industrial and*home furnishing field are expected to become, available something 
like real quantity starting in the last quarter of 1950, it.is believed, while end 
products in apparel probably will not appear in other than ee ae vole until 
1951. 

Daily News neeGee agesh! Ur J250,. pe ise 


RAYON: SHIPMENTS .FOR'4 MONTHS OF 1950 MUCH HIGHER THAN LAST YEAR 

Shipments of all types of rayon totaled 396, g million pounds during the January- 
March period: of 1950, which exceeds shipments for the same period last’ year by 
111.3 million pounds. Shipments of filament yarn increased 26 percent and ‘staple 
fiber, 104 percent, over the four-month period of last year. «.-++: 


Table 7,- Shipments of rayon by. types, United St ater eae Pee 1949 and 1950 


eee Fee. . com y*_(Mi113 on aed 
ia Filament yarn Staple fiber ss? TT Grand 
_i Viscose: Acetate?. Total ¢! Viscose :acetatet Total 33 motes 
| ; ; : a taney ari $ Sad owts 
1949 ,totsl=4 months: 163,35 : 75.8 : 250c1, ee 46.5 2: 285.6 
JANUAYY cagceceeeet: 4408 2° BO,0 4 . Onetust.) dowe. ociemuke, 6 a acre ee 
Febryaryeccescsaiee tun bbedidine Reakttus Gomouaime lh mia acme ley fas se eeroge 
MAYCRpete nen ceenss AGQag ay) Lh las 57.8 3: 6,0 : 1.8: (ae eee one 
Apridd§ secesscacset, 86.0 2 ' 11a4, 2). 4Be0. tthe cee eel Cee Oe eee e 
1950,total-4 months: £00.6 : 101.5 # S0R.1..2%.- 59.8 *% 35.0 2 94.8 :: 396.9 
JANUATY era ceseve’ “Blea t-  ebel i. On ats welde tua cee nes MaeeieL lees 
Februaryecesssooet 4801 2 2304 2 71.5 32. 13.9 % 8.6% 22,5 2: 94.0 
MarcCheecessecssees O500 *. Sige &. GlaO 25. Leg onaee ee gemeeeo.or eee oee 
Aprilescrerseseses? 4765 ? 240k = Tled 2: 1468 3 Sel ¢ 22,9 2: 94.4 


Based on data from Rayon Organon. 
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_ RAYON: CELANESE PLANNING HIGHER OUTPUT AT MEXICAN .PLANTS 


According. to trade sources, the Celanese Corporation of America is planning a 
several million dollar expansion program at its two Mexican rayon plants, which 
will increase their capacity from the present 19 million pounds per year to 33 
million pounds at the end of 1950 and a contemplated 52 million pounds by the end 
of 1951. These. two plants are the Ocoglan Plant in the tee ey state of Jalisco 
and the Cacapu Plant in Michoacian. 

Journal of Commerce, April 21, 1950, p. 12. 


RAYON: BRITISH RESEARCH ASSOCIATION DEVELOPS SYNTHETIC FABRIC THAT BONDS WITH 
RUBBER AS WELL AS! COTTON 


The Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers has successfully applied 

rubber proofing to fabrics made with continuous filament rayon and nylon yarns by 

the introduction of a number of picks of spun rayon on nylon yarns among the con=- 

tinuous filament. It is claimed that it retains the sheen'and characteristics of 

Filament materials, while their adhesion to: the rubber poocaes ‘was © at least as 
great as that of cotton fabrics. 

3 Daily News HaSnene May 2, 1950, p. 296 
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RAYON: CELANESE GETS TIRE FABRIC PATENT 


The Celansse Corp. of America is the assignee for a patent for a tire fabric and 
process for the manufacture of pneumatic tires. The patent, No. 2,494,649, 
covering two claims, was Brarves to the former Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 


The tire fabric for pneumatic tires has. a weft composed of a fiber of ethylene 
and a warp of continuous filament yarns of regenerated ‘cellulose. Building uo 
layers of the tire fabric, which are then coated with a vulcanizable natural rub- 
ber mix, is the process for, manufacturing pneumatic tires. 

Daily News Hecord, ilay 9, 1950, p. 336 


VINYON: SEEN GOOD FOR WORK CLOTHES 


Industrial clothing made from; Union Carbide4s Vinyon N yar has been found to have 
an unequalled degree of resistance to destructive chemicals at concentrations 
widely used in industry, according to Shem-Wear Corp., clothing manufacturers. -- 
Resistance of the néw work clothing to chemicals is inherent in the fiber; the: 
fabric is not treated.. Although not  £iré-proof, ChencWear is fire-resistant and 
will not support combustion. +. Rg ACES SAE, ke Dla Bree ’ 

It is claimed that extensi-ve ore tests show that savings as high as 100 
a year per man can be realized by using industrial work garments made with Vinyon 
N yarn. Chem-"icar wark trousers used ‘by operators in acid plants have outlasted 
wool and cotton trousers as much as 10 tol, it is claimed. 

- Joumal ‘of Comierce, April Ply. ko Des Chains 


NYLON-RAYON BLENDS: NEW Sanit etn sine DUPLAN 
_ A new raincoat. fabric, woven with a agains warp and ‘a’ Spun tow rayon filling, which 
the Duplan Corp. claims is twice as water-repellent as some of the best fabrics 
now in use, has been developed by the firm. ‘Submitted by the company to a stan- 
dard watererepellency test developed by DuPont, which measures the amount of water 
absorbed by a fabric during a given length of time, the new fabric is said to be 
twice as effective as fabrics which measure up to present accepted standards, 

The United States Air Force, following much testing, has decided to adopt the 
Specifications for this fabric as standard for all raincoat wear for its personrel, 
the firm states. 


ad oe 

The new combination of yarns plus a new weaving style in addition to the 
firm's gzelan finish process, is credited with being responsible for the improve- 
ment. 

The Better Fabric Testing Bureau tested its launderability, with reports of 2 
percent shrinking in the warp and 3 percent in the filling. Washing or dry clean- 
ing are said to have little effect on its water-repellent qualities. 

DuPlan is weaving the new fabric in a 6-02. weight for military purposes, and 
also in a light fabric weight 4-1/2 oz. fabric for civilian wear. Price of the 
fabric will be approximately »1.75 a square yard. 

Journal of Eornance peel 20, 1950, -p. 10. 


SYNTHETIC FIRER BLENDS: VICARA-AND-NYLON YARN FOR HOSIERY DEVELOPED ~ 


According to an announcement by the Pacific Mills, they have devatetwd a bree 
yarn of 75 percent Vicara protein fiber and 25 percent nylon. Development work’ on 
the yarn is described as completed, but it is said that only small quantities have 
been sampled out to several fone mills as a means of surveying the possibilities 
for this yarn in that field. Sizes in which the yam ultimately will be offered 
commercially will depend on the results of this survey. Price of the yarn, which 
is made at Rhodhiss, N. ©., mill of the company, has not been established -as‘yet. 
Daily News Record, May 15, 1950, p. 18. 


FINISHING IN 1949 DOWN 6 PERCENT FROM 1948 


Some 8.3 billion yards of cotton and rayon, nylon,and similar fabrics were ae 
bleached, dyed, printed and finished last year, according to the Bureau of ‘the © 
Census. This was 6 percent below the amount finished in 1948. The proportion of 
rayon, nylon, and similar synthetics, in total yardage processed, has risen from 
20 percent in 1945 to 24. percent in 1949, Of the total amount finished, 6.3 bil- 
lion yards were cotton. Of this, 54 percent was for apparel use; 14 percent, 
household fabrics; and the remainder for other uses. Apparel fabrics accounted. for 
90 percent of the 1.8 billion yards of rayon fabrics. . ws 


Table 8.— Quantity of fabric. bleached, dyed, or printed, 
United States, 1948 and 1949 


. (MGllion linear yards) 
Type of goods santos = aneloe Sale Warerpn 1048 
Bleached, dyed,/or"printed poods, totals.eesens «ee cu! 8,508 th uly CR Omer. 2h 
» Cotton LADET OSes ox beled 6» 0:46:45, cede uel tee 6.275, ¢ 6 ne c J 
Bleached and white finished goodS...esceccseec? & 820 : 5,517 
Plain dyed,and, finished Pood Six sis a smuiesele«~ aie § 1,268 : 1,800 
Frinped”and finished’ p00ds, .wcese<oudeeaee cecwas 1,490 ; 1,644 
Rayon, nylon, and. similar fapni chasacesssateakeaen & 4053 ; & 062 
Bleached and white finished goodS..ccecscscace? 163 : Riss 
9 ad Pisin dyed and finished FOODS 4 c.c10.910'6 amannb ox oiwele 1,553 $ 1,525 
Printed” and finished oO0dss wakes e-catieaa steal one 317 : Se 7: 


1/ Preliminary. 
Journal of Sake ba! May L7, 1900," Ds, ice 
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LAMINATED LINING PATENT IS FILED 


A United States patent has been filed and rights are being offered on a process 
whereby interlinings for suits, coats, upholstery, shoes, suit cases, draperies 
and curtains. are laminated together with chemical fusion. Invented by a German 
‘menufacturer, now in this, country, the process was in wide use in Germany before 
the last war, and is being introduced for the first time. in the United States. 
Experienae in Germany has shown the process cuts expense, time, material and 
labor in manufacturing interlining, according to Friedrich Roland, representative 
of the inventor, The procedure produces a new laminated interlining which com- 
bines rayon, quilt and lining to present a new product. 

Journal of Commerce, April 27, 1950, p. 10. 


THREAD TREATMENT PROCESS EXPANDED 


The thread treatment process developed by Sanders of Wuppertal has met with suc- 
cess, according to the firm's director, and it has been extended tio cover all 
cotton, staple fiber, and wool yarns. "Sanderisation," as it is called, depends 
essentially on a fine coat of polyamiden. The results claimed are: easier hand» ~ 
ling on all textile machines; tensile strength increased 20 to 50 percent; and 
resistance to chaping 500 to 700 percent higher. This latter advantage is stressed 
on the ground that few textiles used in processing are in actual fact retired from 
use because of tearing. Chaping is the usual cause of disintegration in use. 

Daily News Necord, April 26, 1950, p. 17. 
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COTTON RESELRCH COMMITTEE URGED 


Formation of a committee to work on all problems affecting cotton = including 
mechanical harvesting, ginning, and spinning practices ~ was asked by a group of 
cotton ‘producers, ginners, and spinners which met in Memphis recently, 

First objective of the proposed committee would be to arrange a large-scale 
controlled commercial test to determine the effect of various cotton ginning prac~ 
tices on cotton qualities. ork of the committee would be co-ordinated with the 
National Cotton Council. é | 

The National Cotton Ginners association, émerican Cotton Shippers association, 
and 4merican Yotton Manufacturers Institute had representatives at the meeting 
which was arranged by the National Cotton Council for the purpose of discussing the 
effect of modern gin machinery on the spinning qualities of cotton. 

‘Spinners at the meeting said cotton qualities are deteriorating because of 
ginning practices and exhibited finished goods spun and woven or knitted from cot- 
ton ginned on old and new type gins. | 

Workers from the cotton ginning laboratories explained that modern gin machin- 
ery, properly operated, does not damage cotton, but that excessive speed, overfeed= 
ing, and too much heat injure cotton qualities. . | 

Equipment, such as lint cleaners - added to gins to remove excessive trash due 
to rough harvesting practices ~ does not injure cotton lint if it is operated 
right, ginners contended. : st, 
ole Journal of Commerce, May 1, 1950, p. 14. 


U.S. RUBBER OPENS NEW LABORATORY AT WINNSBORO 


The U. 5S. Rubber Co. opened its new 250,000 textile research and development labor-: 

atory at Winnsboro, S.C., on April 20, Pilot plant facilities to serve mills of the 

textile division have been installed in the. laboratory. These facilities, which in- 

clude equipment for spinning, twisting, and weaving, are located in a large process- 

ing area designed for work on special yarn and fabric projects. 
or Daily News Record, april 20, 1950, p. 22, 


~-~ 10 - 
COMMITTEE TO CHOOSE SITE OF NEW QUARTER ASTER RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Aecording to Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, William Webster, chairman of the 
Research and Development Board, has appointed a committee to select a site for 
the $11 million ArmyrSuartermaster Corps research laboratory construction, which 
is under consideration by the Department of Defense. The six-man committee is 
headed by Chester M. Alter, dean of the graduate.school,; Boston University. | 
Mr. Webster stated that the new laboratory is needed for researah and. development 
work in the fields of textiles, clothing, footwear, chemicals, and plastics. 

' Daily News Reeord, April 28, 1950, -p. 28. 


WASHING TEST CORRELATED TO LAUNDERING NEARLY READY 


According to Charles P. Sylvester of the DuPont Co., reporting on the work of the 
subcommittee on fastness of washing for the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, the association will offer a tentative wash test which corre- 
lates with commercial laundering. One pass through the proposed procedure has 
been found equal to five commercial launderings; two passes equal to 10 launder- 
ings; and three treatments to 15 commercial operations. The committee is-warlcing alon g 
the lines of one test for all fibers, and it may want to specify a separate test 
for hand washing. He further states, "\hile elimination of the acid rinse after € 
the number one wash has been considered, it was decided to continue its use, Like- 
wise, the use of acetic acid for 'sour' had been agreed on as.satisfactory by the 
committee after silicofluorides had been considered as a substitute." 

Daily News Record, April 20, 1950, p. 23. 


NEW DSVICE GIVES TIMING OF PENETRATION J.ND WETTING OF FABRICS 


According to Charles R. Trommer, a candidate for a masters' degree of science at 
the Lowell Textile Institute, he has a formula and device for the timing of pene- 
tration and wetting of fabrics. He further states that the apparatus employs a 
wet conductor to close a circuit. In a simply wired circuit, a switch, an elec- 
tric light bulk, and two small electrodes are placed one-eighth of an inch apart. 
Filter paper impregnated with sodium chloride is placed on the parallel elec- 
trodes and over the gap between. Layers of the sample fabrics..to be tested are 
placed on top of the filter paper. They are then wetted through a hole in a 
metal block used to weigh down the fabric. Mr. Trommer can time the complete 
penetration by use of a stop watch started when the fabric was wetted,and stopped 
when the bulk lighted itself automatically on the closing of the circuit by the 
wet conductor. Variations of times are given in tenths of seconds, 

; Daily News Record, April 26, 1950, p. 17. 


OILSEEDS AND RELATED: PRODUCTS 
. OILSEED ACREAGE TO DECLINE IN 1950 | 


. On the basis of farmers' intentions about March 1 and the original peanut and cot- 
ton acreage allotments announced last fall, a reduction this year of 7 to 8 mil- 
lion acres (about 15 percent) was expected in the total acreage of the four major 
oilseed crops, However, the actual decline may be as little as one-half this much, 
because of developments since farmers reported their acreage intentions, 

March 1 intentions indicated that soybeans grown along for all purposes this year 
_, would be about 13.5 million acres, an increase: of 2.1 million over 1949, A de~ 
_,erease of 1. million in planted flaxseed acreage is expected. A decrease of 0.4 
million in the acreage’of peanuts, to a total of less than 2.6 million acres, was 
also indicated, reflecting the original reduction announced last November of about 


O.5.million acres, compared with 1949, in the national allotment of “®t 
to'be picked and threshed. (Table 9).° | aoe oie 


, . - ll - 
Table 9.— Indicated 1950 acreages of .soybeans, flaxseed, and peanuts (based 
on March 1 intentions) with comparisons 


fe) San Nee Flaxseed TS Peanuts 
sHarvested: Yield per: ‘Yieldper:. «. sPicked : Yield ; 


Planted: ‘for ‘sharvested:Planted:planted:Planted: and Per acre 


ee ov ee ee 


Be ee 8 Dyiipebecna ts aera: ss, acre } 1/ ‘threshed PT od 

Bad eOUOK SST yOOO Te! Ge RRGOOR BAF Sa RENT OOO-e LCG oe 
2 acres : acres : bushels: acres tbusheis: acres + acres :pounds 

: Averages : 2: . $ : 3 i : : : | 
ela ik elds Fig LOL At fa wghe® 2 kp LOe? pote 95005 i 8,073 2,365 : 1,818: 767 
1942-46,.....,213,135 : 10,198 : 18.9 : 4,072 : 8.3: 4,139 + 5,251 :° 649. 
LOD he sahil cs cawet lego SuLL ale “sL6.4 : 4,161 : e723 2 1de sO. B00n ts. koe 
Osmo gia weet ten Sis LO SOs Wiedee 2£)°9,00)s' 10.9 s 3.920 8 Sedtb. 5). 706 
Loto. See ade haa ater CrCl ee meee SSO Ss OO Ge 28 @ 929, 4 & 458 ei TO 

1950, indicated.:13,500=2 11,753 : PORT 8.) we 2)! SE vieigk) (Onan gdagtonienee ho 


i7 icreage grown alone for all purposes. a Rae. poe ena Mee 
2/ If the same proportion of total acreage of soybeans is harvested for beans ‘as 
~ in last @ years. og Meera re . 
3/ If the usual relation between planted acreage and picked’and threshed acreage 
‘ prevails. Ls rete aaa 
From: The Fats and Oils Situation, USDA, B.A.E., Februaty-MareheApril 1950, ped. 


VEGETABLE OIL 4AND MEAL PRICES CONTINU. UP Cis Oe oe 
Wholesale prices of most edible vegetable oils increased during april, and on Nay 
15 averaged about .9 cent higher than’Lpril and 3.5 cents higher than May a year 
ago. Advances in the prices of cottonseed ant soybean oils during the early part, of 
1950 were associated with an unusually large domestic disappearance of these oils. 
This demand was partially attributed to intensified inventory building of food fats 


and the government cottonseed purchase program which temporarily withdrew from regu 
lar trade channels about £50 million pounds of cottonseed oil in-the form of cottonseed, 


Increases in oilseed meal prices reflected an increasing demand for pada protein - 
feeds. Most meals were considerably higher on Way 15 than in ipril,and showed very 
substantial increases over May a year ago. 


Table 10.- Prices of vegetable oils and meals eee 
- Product : May 1950: April 1950 1Tf~ March 1950: May 1949 . 
ht : ie as Cents per pound ore 


OILS 3/ : May 15.3 } ~~ 
Cottonseed oil....+.: “14.9 : 13.6 3 1S, Se a ee 
Peanut Oris. Pee ee Lae ; 14,8 : Los cir eo 
Soybean O1l...eseeoe? 14.1 He Po RE eee 12,8 57 te) ee 
COYn Ollecescecvseces: 14.8 : 14.0 : AiG) is: - Teall 

a COCONIIE Idk } Gf esdibiwin als il okt : 18.6 : 17.9 : 18.8 
Linseed oil 3/.....: Coe Loses LB Oy i 1845 : 28.9. 
Pons O51 4) wiveae any 25 Ooagehs's 27.0 : 27.6 : oRve 7 

MEALS 5/ : Ma 13 ° Dollars per ton soucel, poe Fag 
Cottonseed meal. 6/..: 68,00. 3: 64 40 : 60.40 : 56.20 © 
Peanitemedin ts ya taste li tee Oy 63s BBY. 3 63,80 : 57 ROL 

~ >Soybean mal 8/esvset 9° » 79600 98 TaKe5 : 69.65 ; ynllp{e 0 panting 
Coconut meal~9/,...: 68400. 9 BELO nee REO LOO elias, ln iy A 
- Linseed meal 10/,..+:3 67450 | 3 72690 : 70 «00 : 59.00 


1/ Crude, tanks, f.o.b. mills except as noted, From Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, . 

~ @aily quotations) and from Fats and: Vils Situation, BLE (monthly woeatane 

2/ Crude, tanks, carlots, Pacific Coast. Three cents added to allow for tax on first 
domestic processing. : | ho Beto Gis 

3/ Raw, drums, carlots, New York, : 7/ 45 percent protein, Sk, “ills, | 

/ Drums, carlots, New York. 8/ 41 percent protein, Chicago. 

d/ Bagged carlots,as given in Feedstuffs, 9/19 percent protein, Los Angeles. 

- (daily quotations) and Feed Situatim, Jo/ 34 percent protein, Minnsapolis. 


BAE (monthly quotations). eh: 
6/ 41 percent brobain, semphis ii/ Preliminary. 


| Mi ey 
- OILSEED CAKE AND MEL SUPPLISS LARGER THAN LAST SgASON’ 


Pom ele ae ew me 6 


ery 


Supplies of oilseed cake and meal available for livestock feeding this season are 
expected to be a little larger than the big supply las{yéar. Domestic production 
is expected to be at -least equal .to the 7.7 million “tons prdéduced in 1948-49, Ex- 
ports in the first half” of “the Season totaled 158 thousand tons, about 58 percent 
smaller than a year ago, while 95 thousand tons were imported, more than double 
those of a year earlier,: Smaller net exports will leave more oilséed ‘cake and meal 
for feeding in this country. Production of all oilseed cake and meal has been at a 
record rate so far this ‘season;*totaling 4.7 million tons in the first half of: last 
year, about 300 thousand tons larger than'a year earlier, The totat volume of oil- 
seed cake ‘and meal available ‘for ‘livestock feeding in this country is expected to 

. be. around 7,4 million tons, or about 150 thousand tons more than in 1948-49, 


Feed Situation, April-May 1950, ‘p. 17. 
FLAXSEED: WORLD PRODUCTION REVISED DOWNWARD 


World flaxseed production in 1949 is estimated at 136.8 million bushels by the i 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. The estimate of 1948 production ‘has decry 
revised upward to 150,1 million bushels, The greatest decrease in the 1949. output 

was in North America, where all flaxseed crops were smaller than a year earlier, 
Despite the sharp decline, :the 4merican continent produced more than one-third. of 

the world total, a 


Caneda's 1949 flaxseed harvest of 2.3 million bushels from 321 thousand acres was 
the.smallest area and production since 1939, The United States flaxseed produc- 
tion of 43.7 million bushels from Se million acres was about 20 percent less than 
the record harvest in 1948, A further reduction is anticipated in the 1950 crop 
because farmers, according to March l reports, expect to reduce plantings to 4,0 
million acres, If the intended acreage is planted,and the yields, by States, are 
equal to the 194448 average, a crop of 36 million bushels would be produced, 
Foreign Crops and Markets, May 8, 1950, p. 444, 


GOLDENROD OIL: HOLDS POSSIBILITIES iS NEW OIL, CROP 


Cy wes 
” 


Sweet goldenrod, a varie ty that grows wild from southern New, Hampshire to Florida e& 
and west to Missouri and Texas, has been found dy chemists. to yield a colorless 

oil with a pleasant odor similar’ to that of anise, the conventional licorice flavor 
—~batches of 150-250 pounds of the plant giving’ 3 to 5 pountis of the oil. The 

plant scarcely needs cultivation beyond control of weeds and grass. The oil may 


soon be used to flavor candy or chewing gum. i 
2 USUL News Bulletin, “pril 24, 1950, p. 4. 


OKRA: THE SHED OF PROMISE 


Twelye tons of okra seed collected by lest Texas cotton oil mills await processing 
at the cottonsecd products research laboratory, Texas A. « M.-College.. Another 
3.<5. tons will be available from Sugarland, near Houston. A. Cecil Wamble , Laboratory 
director, requested to make a thorough study of processing techniques, will try 
Several extraction methods, concentrating on hydraulic pressing. He-hopes to sep- 
arate the hull from the meat, perhaps eliminating some. of the objectionable 
greenish cast from the oil. Also on. the schedule are feeding tests on meat and 
medi by the agricultural experiment station, and comparison with other edible oils 
by incorporation into manufactured products. That this oil has considerable promise 
has already been show by kK. S, “arkley, Southern ‘gional Research,Lab, Julian 
Miller of LSU, and others. 

Chemical and Enginecring News, May ty LOSO;, pe la4ec 
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WORLD Pain PRQDUCTTON, DOWN, FROME, , RLIER EXPECT . TIONS eal, SME Yes Rea 
World peanut production in 1949 was less than expected in earlier estimates, ac- 
cording to the latest information available to the Uffice of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. Total output is now placed at 10,800,000 short tons of unshelled nuts, 
a decrease of 2 percent from the ii ,026, 000-ton ecard of 1948, but an increase of 
13 percent over the 1935-39 average. The decrease from 1948 is "acounted for prin- 
Cipally by crop reduc tions in North, America and Africa. 


The decline in North American ,peanyt production was due almost entirely to the de- 
creasc in the United States crop from an all-time high of 1,169,200 in 1948 to 
926,000 tons in 1949, For the, first time.,since..1941 United "States output dropped 


Bellon the one million-ton marks Despite this, however, 1949 production exceeded 


the 1935-39 average by 50 percent.’ Acreage allotments and marketing. quotas 
sharply reduced the 1949 CYOPs | | ; } 
‘Foreign Crops and Markets, U.S.D.s., May 22,1950, 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF: SHELLED PEANUTS CONTINUES ABOVE LAST. SEASON - 


More shelled peanuts were reported used in candy and miedel Meo products than 
last year, although the amount used in salted peanuts and peanut butter were lage 
ging behind consumption last season. The amount crushed so far this season is 
more than «double that for a similar pn an last scason. 


Preps ll.= Shelled “peanuts (raw basis) reported used 
; ee bek oats in Ene ey, products 


: Sept. 1 - rae 30.  $2ocason POPte Lee Auge. 3] 

Dien ha thnk : 1949-5 1946-49_:: 1048-49: 1947-46 
et Ae sy aeeDO RM auue. (000-1 st al ,0006 28 @ IROOG 

i$ pounds ; pounds 8 pounds $ pounds 


TOTAL, all Bradesn fy. eh oneot ao Savg6ce 4... 291,180 33 ——/ 10,596 627,208 


Edible grades, total.......  Sleyed0 1 a 655,408 : 484,431 +: 495,266 | 
Peanut candy aie ee: 89,148 ~~ : (age Lol ts 107,181: 119 ,814 
Salted! pranutetidteeeces ° 7,021 1 ¢ BA,077 Mis? 120,018 ele gli ly Meh 
Peart: Gutter t2/S.0% sie cy th, U699S89! | 2" 170,754. s: 5 "R50;184 Fs. 250,858 
Other productSe-eccecceve® ., 6, 682 ; 4 Sea. 8% 7,048 : 5,459 

Crushed for om. cakes “ont. tee : “3 : 

and meal Lee to hae ey 324 “568 ) oa 257,774 20° (226,165 te teleapgeo 


1/ Includes peanut butter made by manufacturers for own use in candy. 
2/ Excludes peanut butter’made by manufacturers for owm use in candy. 
5/ Includes ungraded or. straight run péanuts. 

rom: Peanut Stocks and Processing, BAE, 4pril 18, 1950 


RICE: WORLD EXPORT SUPPLIES LARGEST SINCE THE WAR 


- Exportable supplies of milled rice on the world market for shipment during 1950 


are estimated at 9,500 million pounds, an increase of 700 milli pounds over 1949, 
amd approximately one-half :of prewar exports. .Large Western Hemisphere crops, 
particularly in the United States and Brazil, account for most of the gain over 
last year, Total export supplies in Egypt and Italy also excecd those of 1949, 
Foreign Crops and Markets, May 1, 1950, p, 415, 
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RICE: RICE OIL FOR AFRICA PLANNED 


Utilization of rice-milling by-products always presents ‘interesting possibilities, 
Mention has been made before of the first continuous rice bran oil unit in this 
country, that of the American Hice Growers' Cooperative Asseciation at Houston. 
Newest group interested is the Colonial Development Corp., an organization estab+ - 
lished by the British Government to develop British Colomial~areas.- Gurrently- | 
preparing a scheme for growing rice in the Gambia area of africa, the corporation 
expects an annual availability of 2,000 to 3,000 tons of rice bran when full pro~ 
duction is reached and has employed a Washington consulting firm to prepare. esti- 
mates on feasibility of a Gambian plant to produce rice bran oil.7*- 

' Chemical and ‘Engineering News y eo 8 11990 pe 1544, 
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SOYBEANS: WORLD PRODUCTION DOWN FROM 1948 RECORD s 
World soybean production in 1949 is now estimated at 507.1 million bushels. This _ 
is somewhat larger than earlier information indicated but 10 percent less. than in. 
1948 and is the smallest postwar crope 
Canada produced -a record output of 2.6 million ‘bushels. of ‘'soybeans- from: 104 ,000 
acres in 1949, The United States 1949 soybean crop of 222.3 million bushels was 
only slightly less than the 223.0 million bushels harvested in 1948. In both 
eat the United States accounted for about 40 percent of the world total. Last 
year's yield per acre of 22,4 bushels was a record for this country. 

Foreign Crops and Markets, May 1, 1950; p.409. 
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SOYBEANS: BIG POTENTIAL FIELD FOR OIL MEAL SSEN 


Figures released by the National Soybean Processors association give the 1946=47 

consumption of meal by industry as 1.6 percent of the total production. The 148- 

49 crop consumption of meal by industry had increased to 3.1 percent. This indi- 

cates a very Significant trend during the period as production has also increased. 
Soybean Digest, February 1950, p. 4. 


LINTERS AND CELLULOSE 
LINTERS PRODUCTION, COiSUMPTION, STCCKS, AND PRICES UP 


Production of linters at oil mills totaled 147 thousand bales in March compared 
with 158 thousand in February and 144 thousand in March a year ago, Production 
for the 1949-50 season will likely total about 1,750 thousand bales. This would 
be the largest production on record, exceeding the previous high of 1,646 thousand 
‘bales produced pre season by 6 pe reent . 


Consumption of ite totaled about 131 thousand bales for the month of April.’ 
‘ibout 1,229 thousand bales were consumed in the August-“pril period this season. 
This exceeds the 1,054 thousand bales consumed in the same nine months last. 
Season by 17 Bircante Should: the consumption rate of the first 9 months be main~ 
tained for the remaining three months of the scason,total consumption: would ~ 
approximate 1,635 thousand ae Be Last season about 1,406 thousand: bales ‘of 
linters were consumed. ; tae 

Prices of No, 2 grade linters remained about the same in 4pril as in the previous 
month, although No. 4 and’No.e 6 chemical grade linters experienced moderate in= 
creases. The present prices for the latter two grades of linters are. the highest 
in over 20 months. » 4 
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Table 13.- Cotton linters: Production, consumption by industries, 
rare o> & ss  StOCKE and priced Uni tedyptatess for specified months 


“4 : April: March : February: January: ‘April 
Fee : 1950 3/ ; 1950 2/ : 1950 1/ : 1950 1; 1949 2% 
_ aR eee. eee tj Wg QUQe SE air byOOO, Pt ardOGO BAR magOOG: # ET EOOOT: 

: bales $.. bales. i: sebalese ts bales  ? bales 
Production. 2/4 vss vencsnamee? Bho Fix) L8%6O 8 Wit SOL OM eR ATOSSOaes. WHOSE 
Consumphion .6/ sites siadeene? -loleltvn? (ul 55e0mis') 120747 sre eaeecoe 4 120.0 

Quantity bleached.......? 81.3 : 98.7 : 79.4 3 ope 8 Poge 

Other industriecSe.ccocsce: 49:6 Pn ts STs & 45 35s 46.5. : 46.7 
StOCKE > 7/wiasie> «ay ehviad atest Bf 3. SOG6O: ie” | SOtigO teat hag tty ees GE0L0 
Prices 8/: : Cents : Cents : Cents : Cents : Cents _ 

Nowe "grade, ‘per lbwa...t -10597 2 — 11,00m tnmalOeo Nees tualOsae ke TGR: 

No. 4 grade, per lbee,...: 741 3 TenO ° pee 6.45 3: 4.30 

Now..5 grade, per dbeliwas s 4,57 : 4.18 3 Delis 5.09 33 £82 


1/ Bas.d on 4-weck period. 
/ Based on 5«week period. 

For calendar months. 

From ‘eckly Cotton Linters Review, PMA, Cotton Branch, USDA, 

Data not available. 

6/ From Facts for Industry, "Cotton and Linters," Bureau of the Census. 

7/ Total stocks in consumer establishments, public storage and warehouses, and , . 

~ mills. Stocks at end of the menth. From Facts for Industry, "Cotton Linters,'"! 
Bureau of the Census. é 

8/ Average of average weekly prices, Memphis, Dallas, and Atlanta, From Veekly 
Cotton Linters Review, PMA, Cotton Branch, USDA. 
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CELLULOSE MADE’FROM SHORT LINT COTTON 


Approximately 50 thousand bales of short Staple cotton are expected to be consumed 
annually as a source of cellulose. A new plant is understood to be in full pro-: 
duction at the present time. It is designed for an output of 48 tons of pulp 
daily, or more than 15 thousand tons annually, 

The possibility of utilizing ordinary short staple cotton for this purpose 
was originated as a wartinre project. Under “ar Production Board auspices, a lint : 
cutter was developed by the Southerm Regional Research Laboratory to slice regu- 
lar short staple fine enough to use as a substitute for cotton iinters. A Bloan- 
ington, Illinois, firm purchased the machine after the war for use in cutting up 
fabric scraps and waste to make cellulose. Shirt cuttings and cotton waste fore 
merly were the chief materials used for this purpose, but the cuttings became un= 
Satisfactory because of contamination with synthetics and resin-treated. materials, 
caused by shirt manufacturers experimenting with new products., Concerned about an 
adequate supply of material free from foreign matter, the-firm began expe rimenting 
with short staple cotton cut into lengths of .3/8 to 1/2 inch. | Mt eee 

Progress Bulletin, National Cotton Vouncil of america; ° 
Mayris, 2950. pe Se 


PRICE OF PURIFIED LINTERS ADVANCES: DISSOLVING WOOD PULP UNCHANGED 
For the fifth successive month, the price of purified linters advanced and is now 


the highest in 21 months. Prices for the three grades of dissolving wood pulp 
remained unchanged, (Table 14), 
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Table 14,~+ Average annual price of purified linters and dissolving wood 
pulp, United States, for specified years and months 


(Cents per eat 
. Wood d pulp </ — 


3 ea 3 PLEIN ae ORE} 
Year 3 entere / : Standard “THigh-tenacity? : —~Teotate & 

A ae ae 4 : Shape e:viscose grade: cupra grade 
1946. eseceeeocoraecr0ce® 9.50 3 5-60 =: 5.85 | 3. 6.15 | 

US eease sevevewsa ows. 7. LOS OO ; neOay ge eT pte a B04: 
1 rear AGED 3 tier lai Sean 8 9.8, 

LOAD acecccverccsscrene? 8.6e : Yao Fo Beee 3 "9,06 
TOSUe satus ryt sobs sae s Gaa5 : ei epee 8.05 : 8.55 
1950, February esescece! 10.50 : Pa 8 led 8.05 ; NEF pes 
1950, Marchescccecccvee® 11.35 : ips 8 8,05 : 8.50: . 
1950, HPPilseccccccsee? Rs aS ° FSG, r Be 05 es 8.55 


1/ Weighted averages, 1946-48, On 7 percent moisture basis, f.0.b. pulp plant. 

Avorage freight to users is 0.5 cent:per pound. Prices supplied by a erode ers 

2/ Average of monthly prices, 1946-48, Compiled from Rayon Yrganon and from let- 
ters to us from producer. Wood pulp prices are 10 percent moisture basis, : 
f.0.b. domestic producing mill, full freight, and 3 percent transportation tax 
allowed, Dec. 1, 1947 on; freight equalized with that Atlantic or Gulf port. : 
carrying lowest backhaul rate to destination plus 5 percent of backhaul 
charges, prior to Dec. l. 


DISSOLVING WOOD PULP DATA GIVEN 


Domestic production, imports, exports, and quantities available for Aondaies con= 
sumption of dissolving wood pulp are given in table 15, 


Table 15.- Dissolving wood pulp: Production, exports, imports, 
| and quantities made available for consumption, United 
States, for a years and months 


: Domestic: : : Available for 
vs production 1/: Imports 2/ : Exports @/ : domestic 
: : | : -,2 +> sconsumption 3/ 


ee 
es 
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tS): ee 4/ be MRRROD Aa i, AAG, OBR) pes Sara 
L945 cecvccceee covered a ee AAS BOR Crh GBB OST vs bis 4/ 
1946 ecererecsercecoee? a ee Oni Bt mea yeOU! =": 4/ 
LOAF ee eelels hoe cove ele cca 524,021 MALES COG |, B52 10,389 : 563,144 
Tralee te ae otan eete.s vit 0905400 ile RAD PAO: Ake 15,937 ; 584 , 503 
VOID Pee eal aly sieve’ x cine 2. 4/ SMe eet d ©) 2625, 928 (hele ant 
1950, Januarye.icccsee! 57 oO Le 14,245 342 : SL 255 
IORO cP eUrUary scavne'et 37,803 : 19,239 : 2.676) 54 365 
1950, March veewes wo 6.02 38 9267 : 4/ : 4/ : 4/ 
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1/ Sulphite, bleached, dissolving grades, From RaGhe for Industry, Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturers , Bureau of the Census. 

ae Sulphite, bleached, rayon and special chemical grades. Data from Foreign 
Commerce Sta tistics of the United States, Bureau of the Census. 

3/ Producti plus imports, less exports. 

4/ No data. 
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NEW.-PROCESS ‘FOR PULPING HARD OOD 
A new, economical pulping process, designed for little-used hard" woods,’ is an- 
nounced by the United States Forest Products Laboratory. According’ to’ Mr. 
Chidester, chief of’ the laboratory's division of pulp and paper, Aspen was* pulped 
into paper for fiber board boxes’ equal in quality to the mill's regular output by 
more complex’ and expensive procedures. The process consists of treating wood chips 
with caustic’ soda and then putting the chips through a grinding’mathine., Steam 
cooking of wood, generally necessary with other processes, is eliminated. Up to 
“"95 percent of ine wood becomes pulp, compared with 50 to 75 percent with other 
processes, Mr. Chidester added. 

Daily Wi11 Stock Reporter, May 18, 1950, p. ii 


FIND NEW. ARSONIC ACID, B12 USES IN POULTRY FEEDS ie e 


Private and Government researchers have only scratched the surface in their at- 
tempts to find out what Ble, the antibiotics, arsonic acid and other new feed 
supplements can accomplish toward increasing the efficiency of livestock and 
poultry feeding. From the standpoint of the feed manufacturing industry and pro- 
ducers, the significant thing, they believe, is that we are in a period of great 
change. Where it will take livestock feeding within the next year or two cannot 
be predicted with accuracy. 


One of the ultimate effects of the new trend probably will be, cheaper feeds. 

Officials admit that for some time fish meal, liver meal, meat screps, tankage 

and the like heve given animals plenty of Ble and that the feeding results have 

been good. But they say these feeds are expensive. The only commercial producer 

.of arsonic acid derivative is Dow Chemical Co. Bl2 is now-being produced -by 

Merck and Co., Lederle, Pfizer, and Squibb in the form of high potency concentrate. 
Journal of Commerce, May 10, gt Peles o 


NEW USE FOR WALNUT SHELLS IN AUTO MANUFACTURING — 


Packard Motor Co, has added walnut shells. to the long list of materials.ysed in 

automobile manufacturing. The shells are finely ground and used in the production 

of the company's Ultramatic drive as "shot" for blasting metallic burrs off 

mechanical surfaces of castings. ach piece of "shot" is 1-32 inch in, diemeter 

and: strikes the ca isting at a velocity of more than 2 miles a minute, , Packard's 

weekly consumption of walinut shell shot is reported to average, ngarly 160 pounds. 
; Wall Street Journal, May 9, p. 4. 
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